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BOOK NOTICES. 

Thi Literary Table, a monthly periodical fouoded at the beginning of 1876,. 
for the purpose of disseminating a kLowledge of the best current publications 
of the day, has successively added several important features to its col- 
umns, including that of a complete Index to the contents of the maga- 
zines, and has met with such a degree of success as to contemplate a week- 
ly instead of a monthly issue, dating from the April number. The "Literary 
Table" in its new form will add to its present attractions all the leading fea- 
tures of the great English weeklies like the "Saturday Review" and the 
"Academy ;" it will contain sixteen pages exclusive of advertisements, and 
will be afforded at the very low price of fonr dollars a year. It will be under 
the editorial management of Porter C. Bliss, Esq., formerly an assistant editor 
of "Johnson's Cyclopfedia," who has become a member of the publishing firm, 
and he will be aided in his task by the present editorial corps. Special induce- 
ments are offered for subscriptions in combination with the leading magazines. 
Henry L. Hinton & Co., are the publishers, Broadway and Astor Place, New 
York. 

A Manual of Drafting Instrumenta and Operations. In Four Divisions : 
Divison I. Instruments and Materials. 
" II. Fundamental Operations. 

" III. Practical Construction of two Dimensions. 
" IV. El^Btientary .■Esthetics of Geometrical Drawing. 

Designed as a text-book and for self-instruction. By S. Edward Warren, C. 
E. New York : Jno. Wiley & Son, 15 Astor Place. 1876. 
A Manual of Elementary and Projection Drawing, Involving three Dimensions. 

Designed for use in High Schools, Academies, Engineering Schools, &c. 

Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, by the same author. 

The above named works published by Messrs. John Wiley & Son, will be 
found excellent practical treatises for use either in the class-room or for the 
private study ©f the draftsman. 

Eine Untersuchung in Betreff des menschlichen Verstandes von David Hume, Esq. 

Veberseizt, erlaeutei-t und mii einer Lebensbeschreibung Hume's versehen von J. 

H. V. Kirchmann. II. Aufl. Leipzig : Erich Koschny. (L. Heimann's Verlag). 

1875. 

Von Kirchmann has translated this work of Hume, "Inquiry Concerning 
the Human Understanding," for his philosophical library. It contains the 
characteristic doctrine of Hume on ideas stated in the famous passage : "AH 
the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves into two distinct kinds 
which I call impressions and ideas. The difference between them consists in 
the degrees of force or liveliness with which they strike upon the mind and 
make their way into our thought and consciousness. Those perceptions 
which enter with the most force and violence we may name impressions, and 
under this name include all our sensations, passions, and emotions, as they 
make their first appearance in the soul. By ideas, I mean the faint images of 
these in thinking and reasoning." Ideas, thus defined, being copies of im- 
pressions of individual things, the phase of universality belonging to real 
things is perforce ignored, and Hume consistently denies all objective validity 
to complex ideas, and holds the conceptions ol substances, modes and relations- 
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to be Actions of the mind. Hence "tlie identity wliicli we ascribe to the mind 
of man is only a fictitious one." 

His celebrated doctrine of causality aroused Kant to write his "Critique of 
of Pure Reason." The complex idea of cause and effect is "derived from ex^ 
perience, which, presenting us with certain objects constantly conjoined with 
each other, produces such a habit of surveying them in that relation that we 
cannot, without a sensible violence, survey them in any other." Von Kirch- 
mann has added fifty pages of commentary at the close of the above volume. 

Attention should have been called before in this journal to the meritorious 
undertaking of Von Kirchmann in reproducing the great works of philosophy 
in a convenient form. His "Philosophical Library" now includedi important- 
works of Aristotle, Bacon, Berkeley, Bruno, Condillac, Descartes, Grotius,^ 
Kant, Locke, Plato, Schleiermacher, Spinoza, Scotus Erigena, and others. 

Meiaphysische Vntersuchungen. Von Dr. A. L. Eym, Prof, der Phil. Vniversi~ 
taet Zurich. Muenchen : Theodor Ackermann. 1875. 

This work seems to have derived its name from Trendelenburg's Logische 
Vntersuchungen, and the first three treatises of t he book are devoted to that work, 
and to its opponents, Chr. H. Wei? se, J. H. Fichte, H. Ulrici and Kuno Fischer. 
He supports the view of Trendeienburar that "intuition" (anschauung=sense 
perception) is the basis of all thought, pure as well as empirical. He ac- 
cordingly endeavors, in the spirit of Trendelenburg, to point out this element 
of intuition in every so-called pure thought. Trendelenburg held that the 
category of Bewegung {movement OT activity) was contained in the categories 
of Hegel's Logic (Being, Naught, Becoming &c.) as the sensuous image which 
made them thinkable, and furnished the notion of "dialectic movement." 
Such a criticism if sustained would of course overthrow Hegel's system en- 
tirely, and not Hegel's alone, but every speculative system ever advanced. 
Herein Trendelenburg proved himself the genuine successor of Ifant on the 
side of his scepticism or anti-dogmatism ; for Kant supposed himself to • 
have shown the utter untenability of all systems of idealism by this very dem- 
onstration, to-wit: that intuition (images of sense or images of the possibility 
of sense objects) is necessary to all valid thinking. 

The fourth treatise in this work is devoted entirelj- to Kuno Fischer's Logic 
and Metaphysics, considered as an attempt at reviving the Hegelian Logic. . 
The fifth treatise discusses the application of Hegel's dialectic to the history 
of philosophy. 

The sixth and seventh treatises are devoted respectively to Aristotle's the- 
ory of the divine being and to the freedom of the will. The eighth treats of 
theories of the world and their conseqi'ences ; the ninth and last treats of 
Plato and Spinoza : their historical contrast in view of the present light on the 
subject. 

Regarding this central question of intuition or ol sensuous image in so- 
called pure thought, it may be stated that it reduces itself simply to a denial 
of pure thought: There can be no thought without intuition, i. e., no thought 
except as conditioned through the ideas of time and space. 

The position of Trendelenburg conceded, it follows that there is not audi 
cannot be any dialectic except that fallacious semblance resting on sophisms,. 
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or, as Aristotle defines it in his Topica, at best, a synthesis of probabilities. 
The Platonic dialectic ('H SiaXeKTiKi] fxidodog-), which investigates the na- 
ture of things, and ascends from ordinary knowledge up to first principles 
(Republic B. vii., c. xiii., Stallbaum : See J. S. P., Vol. VIII., pp. 42-3) claims 
to be something altogether different. 

It is an extreme view in the opposite direction that is assumed by some of 
Hegel's followers, misled apparently by Hegel's dramatic style of treatment. 
For Hegel fastens upon his theme as a self-moving whole — a sort of dramatic 
person impelled by internal motives — and writes about it as if he were its bi- 
ographer only, and not the philosopher who is unfolding his thoughts con- 
cerning an abstract problem. 

There is a dialectic in the sense that every idea, concept, or thought, is po- 
tentially a logical whole (i. e., it is such a logical whole or else implies such a 
■logical whole of which itself is a part) ; now it follows that wlien the thinlc- 
■ing activity thinks exhaustively (i. e., coraprehendingly and this is called pure 
thought) and sees in its object what it implies — what it depends on or necessa- 
rily relates to — such thinking activity (pure thought) is a process which begins 
with the part and proceeds to the totality (to which said part belongs). The 
part depends ; to think that part truly is to think it in its dependence, and hence 
to think it in its relation, and also to think that on which it depends. For to 
know the dependent somewhat, truly, is to perceive in it the effects of the de- 
pendence and to recognize the energy of the correlative somewhat upon which 
it depends. "The knowledge of correlatives is one," i. e., we know the one in 
so far as we know the other, for one activity constitutes both. Thus the trac- 
ing out of essential relation, or dependence, is a veritable process in all true 
knowing, and in so far the dialectic is a genuine process in the Platonic mean- 
ing. Knowing must begin with the partial — it takes up its subject, whatever 
it is, as an isolated something, and it concludes its process by a scientific result 
{iTTicrrinq) which is a cognition of the subject in its totality of implications. 

But the dialectic has also an objective, real, significance. It is a Welt-Pro- 
cess, although aot a AivineprocesB. To take it as an absolute process is to 
stop in pantheism, and to make God a Becoming, an error which, of all men, at 
least Hegel did not fall into. The dialectic as a real process must fall into 
time. It can appertain only to finite things (just as subjectively it pertained 
only to abstract, imperfect, or incomplete concepts or ideas — i. e., to ideas 
seized out of their necessary connection, and the dialectic found for them their 
connection and thus brought about a scientific comprehension). Finite things 
only can have a process of change (beginning and ceasing) ; because finite 
things only can be partly real and partly potential ; what is not potential can- 
not change. Thus in a world of finite existences — a world of nature, in short 
— there is and must be a dialectic process correspondent to that of the subjec- 
tive dialectic process ; because the nature of finite things and finite ideas is to 
■have their limits external — to be dependent upon others (things or ideas) — and 
hence to be subject to continual modification from without or beyond. Sub- 
jectively it is the thinking capacity that discovers the defect in an idea, and 
modifies it by adding its presupposition to it — i. e., it includes it in a larger 
synthesis. Objectively any finite thing exists in relation to outlying things, 
and is incessantly changing by reason of the change in the totality of its out- 
lying conditions. Hence the Philosophy of Nature sets out with the discovery 
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of particular things, and proceeds by the discovery of interrelations through 
which it continually rises to larger (more comprehensive) syntheses. The dis- 
covery of a new synthesis in nature is a discovery of the dialectic process to 
which the elements of the synthesis were and are subject. 

But the dialectic is not absolute in the sense that the totality or absolute is 
subject to a process. Its (the Absolute's) standpoint is and must be that of 
final cause, not ot efficient cause, and is a realized self-end as well as a realizing 
self-end. It is now, always has been, and always will be the same. This is 
only to say that it is not conditioned by time. Were it a Becoming, it would 
be in the future what it is not now and has not been. Its reality would be 
different from its potentiality : its actuality would not be adequate to its total 
of possibilities. But this can only happen when a finite duration intervenes. 
But even time past is indefinite, and more than sufficient for the realization ot 
any possibility which the absolute possesses. 

But in the Hegelian School there seems to have prevailed much confusion 
(or shall we call it a lack of precise thought?) on the limitations of the province 
of the dialectic. This remarlc applies particularly to the "left wing" of He- 
gel's school, who seem in all cases to seize Hegel's first principle or Idea as an 
abstract unity (Negative Einheit) and not concretely, as Person. 

The Problem of Problems, and its Various Solutions ; or Atheism, Darwinism, 
and Theism. By Clark Braden. Cincinnati : Chase & Hall, Publishers. 
1877. For sale by John Burns, 717 Olive Street, St. Louis, Sent by mail 
for $2 00. 

The author ot this work, now President ot Abingdon College, Knox county, 
Illinois, began life "in a community saturated with Puritanic infiuences, and 
was reared in the most implicit belief in the Scriptures." At the age of four- 
teen he became a sceptic, and lectured in public on the sceptical side of the 
question. At the age of twenty-four he met a preacher who converted him, 
and he began his career as lecturer against scepticism, the fruits of which are 
contained in the volume before us. In Chapter I. he states the problem. In 
'chapter II. he considers the postula and data which are the means of solving 
the problem : stating the sources of knowledge to be (1) consciousness, (2> 
sensation, (3) intuition. "The tests of intuition are : (a) they express the re- 
lation of things ; the underlying principle, the central idea of things ; (6) they 
are self-evident ; (c) they are necessarily true, and cannot, in the nature and 
relation of things be otherwise than as they are, and true ; (d) they are catho- 
lic or universal ideas, or all men have them from a proper exercise of the fac- 
ulties of their reason." (From intuition he gets the me and not me; the per- 
ceiving self and a perceived-by-self, or spirit, and body or matter ; also the 
necessary beliefs: time, space, mathematical axioms, cause and effect.) Chapter 
III. discusses the theories presented for a solution of the phenomena of the 
world (a) chance, (6) fate, (c) theory of ignorance, (d) pantheism, (e) evolution. 
Chapter IV. considers the tendencies of Evolution ; Chapter V., its failures ; 
Chapter VI., the theistic solution ; Chapter VII., scientific progress; Chapter 
VIII., permanence of religion. In an extended appendix special topics are re- 
viewed in the light of rejoinders made in oral debates. 

From the strong controversial air carried by the title of this book we had been 
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led to expect much dogmatic bias and little insight into the rational groundwork 
of the Spirit ual or Christian faith. We confess ourselves agreeably disappointed 
at finding Mr. Braden thoroughly and skillfully a master of the raisonnement of 
that standpoint. It is a valid phase of the intellect as opposed to the sceptical 
attitude of the intellect based on the same canons of formal logic. 

It is the ground on which the Scholastic warfare was carried on for the most 
parr, and though valid as against the negative use of the intellect in mere 
scepticism, is at bottom equally negative, as Kant has shown In his Critiques. 
Against the weapons of the Critical or Kantian Philosophj', Mr. Braden would 
be as powerless as the mediaeval knight against a batteiy of artillery, although 
mounted on a caparisoned steed, clad in plated mail and armed with the reg- 
ulation spear. But for tilting against the Darwinians, Spencerians, Comtians, 
•Corrcilationists, Evolutionists, et id omne genus, he is well enougli accoutred, 
and is mighty In hiscause. But for the "neseientists" wlio proceed from the 
Kantian Criticism he is not provided, as one may see from his theory of -'intu- 
ition"' outlined above. "Intuition" is frequently used by those who stand on a 
dogmatic basis (as Kant deflnes dogmatism) as a sort of magician's arm-sleeve 
into which are slyly conveyed the various articles to be suddenly produced bj' 
sleight of hand when required. Thus intuition has been made to contain the 
immediate certitude of the Being and attributes of God, of the immortality of 
man, of free will, of the existence of matter, of the spiritual nature of the soul, 
&c., &c. But with such a doctrine of intuition all argument is simply presti- 
digitation. He wlio is deftest in getting disputed tenets admitted into his logical 
sleeve (the major premise of his syllogism) will beat his opponent. Formal 
logic deals solely in this sort of proof. The whole matter turns on the skill 
with which the opponent is drawn to accept the major premise. This is, how- 
ever, as valid for him who defends the faith as for the "infidel" who opposes it. 
Those dogmatists who preach the materiality of the soul and deny Grod, im- 
mortalitj', and human freedom, resort to prestidigitation by appealing to im- 
mediate certitude (or to knowing without any mediation) and then proceeding 
to build mediation upon it analytically (i. e., simply make explicit what was 
assumed). If the certitude was immediate (i. e., contained no inference) it was 
altogether explicit, and of course empty of all dogmatic assumption, and 
could not be the major premise of the formal syllogism. The ultimate pre- 
mises upon which rest the doctrines of scepticism are dogmatic assumptions, 
and not immediate certitudes as they claim to be. To exhibit the fallacy of 
the dogmatism lurking at the bottom of current scepticism is a legitimate bus- 
iness, and it is well performed in Mr. Braden's book. The Protestant church, 
indeed, seems to be particularly active in this direction just now, as is evidenced 
"by its many books and sermons (Rev. Joseph Cook's in Boston will occur to 
the mind) put forth from day to day. (On the relation of the sceptical and 
dogmatic phases to the speculative we may refer to J. S. P., Vol. X., pp. 226- 
.231). 



